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CHAPTER IIL 

I went in the evening, however, and M. Boyno 
welcomed me to his room with friendliness. 
Everything was in miserable confusion; but he 
did not seem to be aware of it, and, clearing a 
chair for me with the greatest composure, bade 
me be seated. 

"I am a man of many trades, you see, "he said} 
"and it is imperative that my atelier hold the 
necessaries for all. This occasions a want of 
room, but no matter; I see no visitors, and I feel 
assured that Mr. Brockelbanke's bachelor lile has 
not made him critical on such points. " 

"Oh! dear no," I answered; and, looking 
round, made vain attempts to find a clue to even 
one of his numerous professions. Never before 
had I seen such a chaos of old paper, varnishes, 
paints, rags,- oil bottles, pictures, frames, porce-. 
lain, partly engraved stone, chemicals, paste- 
board, musical instruments and carved boxes. 

"Well," said my host, "what do you think of 
it all?" 

"You would do a charitable act it you would 
relieve my curiosity as to the united effects oi so 
many materials and so much latent—" 

"Of that you have yet to judge," said M. 

Boyno; and, opening a closet, he bade me look in. 

I confess myself to have been more astonished 

at that moment than at any other of my lile, 

On the shelves of the closet were some of the mo3t 
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delicate and graceful articles or btfouterie that I 
have ever seen— fanciiul vases or' indescribable 
manufacture, cornucopias, taper-stands, writing- 
cases, boxes, illuminated portfolios, carved seals, 
rings aud medallions. There were also some cu- 
riously worked bracelets of fruit stones, carved 
with the utmost minuteness. 
% " And now, perhaps, you know why I have in- 
vited you to look at my work," continued M. 
Boyno. « < I would sell these— you may be able to 
tell me where. " 

I mused a few moments, and then bethought 
myself of a maiden nunt, rich, eccentric and 
trinket-loving, who lived in May Fair. ' Gathering 
np two or three of the choicest articles, I said, in 
a business-like way— 

"You shall hear of them in a few days, and 
meanwhile, trust to me." 
.'>|le made no remark, but locked the closet, and 
respited himself. 

/• Jtbu have a dexterous hand, monsieur," 1 
"cowflnued, "and must be gifted with great pa- 
tience to do such delicate work." 

" Bah 1 patience arid dexterity won't win you a 
fortune; but when one is in this miserable world 
>he must keep in it, and want is a sharpener of the 
wits. Sharp wits will always earn a living of some 
sort— I don't say a reputable one. 5 ? 

He spoke bitterly, and, lighting a cigar, puffed 
away with great impatience, as if to get rid of 
thought. By-and-by he threw it down and ex- 
claimed— 

« • This air is stifling : will you take a turn in the 
streets?" ^ 

I assented, and arm-in-arm we walked round 
Miss Matilda's quiet square, and out into the 
street below. 

"pome. Brockelbanke," ho said, moodily, 
"talk. Say the sea is green, or the moon is 
tound, but talk. You love your art— have vou 
been successful in it? or, if you are modest on 
that score, talk to me about politics, literature, 
science — " • ' 

"No, I will be egotistical, and speak of myself. 
You ask it I have been successful? , I have iound 
work; I hold that to be the only success a youn«- 
man can reasonably expect." & 

"You are an enthusiast." 

"Pardon me, that is just what I am not. I do 
not, because I love my art passionately, and de- 
vote my life to it, look for the immediate reward 
of Jame and wealth. J look for competence: 1 
give my whole soul to my work, aud I am con- 
tent, feeling assured that such success as is de- 
served will unfailingly come. The secret of so 
many disappointed men and women is, that thev 
have hoped unreasonably." J 

„ "5 11 !,'" interru Pted my companion easerlr 
"will this go on, will you be wise to the end? 
Your philosophy is good, but to me it sounds im- 
practicable." 

"I trust that I shall always have this child's 
wisdom to carry me through this world; and 

"And then?— goon." \ 

"When life is over, I doubt not other wisdom 
will be given me." - 

i J'^ ou must talk of som ething else, Mr. Brock- 
lebanke, I cease to comprehend you." 

"Then I will speak of a less distant future. 
JNext year I purpose to go to Rome—" 

Suddenly my companion's arm was drawn from 
mine convulsively, and I saw by the light of a 
lamp that he had grown deadly white. 

" Let us go home," he said, hoarsely; and home 
we went, without interchanging another word. 

Several days passed, and I did hot seek to for- 
ward this strange acquaintance. I never liked 
mysteries, and I felt uneasiness in the presence of 
a man so uncertain and so incomprehensible. 1 
aid, however, endeavor to serve him by selling- 
some of his handiwork, and had the satisfaction* 
alter a week's time, of presenting him with live 
guineas, the proceeds of my merchandise. * 

He took up the money, with a gleam of satis- 
faction in his wild eyes, and said : 

"Thank you; if I could serve you, I would do 
it gladly." 

1 hesitated for a moment, and then answered, 



"You could serve me in one way very much, 
and the service would not be unprofitable to 
j'ourself. " 

" You want to take my portrait?" 

' ' Not precisely your portrait. " 

"For some historical picture, perhaps?" 

* ' Romantic, not historical. " 

"But the picture would be in so far a resem- 
blance of, that any one who had formerly known 
me might recognise it?" 

"Yes, the resemblance might strike, or might 
not." 

« ' Then, " he said, shortly, « < in this thing I can- 
not oblige you, and do not let us speak of that 
subject again." ! 

Perhaps a look of suspicion passed over my 
face, for he added, "You are almost a stranger to 
me, but you are young, and have an honest; in- 
dependent face; you have shown kindness to me, 
and thus much will I trust to you of my former 
life. There is one man in this world whom I 
would never meet again— whom I would never 
have to know my abode. It is not crime— it is 
not vice that makes me shun- that man; I have 
not injured a hair of his head that 1 should fear to 
look upon his lace, but— he has injured me, and 1 
hate him. But enough. Ah I you have brought 
me this money, luckily— madame's reiit here is 
just due, I know." 



chapter rv. 

M. Bowio was undoubtedly very poor. He 
lived on the plainest of fare, and drank nothing 
but water; his dress was respectable, but well 
worn; and in the wettest and worst of weathers 
he never took an omnibus. These facts were re- 
vealed to me by Miss Matilda, who watched over 
him with a motherly, or rather a wifelike care, 
persisted in the gruel and hot water bottle sys- 
tems, and quite martyred him by her tenderness. 

Meantime he worked assiduously amougst his 
paints, varnishes and oils, and manufactured all 
sorts of curious articles, both of use and orna- 
ment. For some of these I still continued to find 
customers, and thus our acquaintance grew to be 
more friendly, and our intercourse more frequent. 
I saw him to be a lonely, unhappy man, and what 
little comfort or forgeti'ulness my society could 
bring him, I was willing to give; and, when in 
the humor for talking, I found him by no means a 
dull companion. He had travelled over half the 
world, and his experiences of liie were varied and 
unique. Besides, he possessed a keen and ready 
insight into the working of character and circum- 
stance, thereby turning his experiences to good 
account, and drawing inferences which were both 
just and wise. But over all there was a tinge of 
bitterness and cynicism that made you at times 
shrink from the meaning of his words. One day, 
as X was sketching busily in my room, thinking 
of Rome and (oh! pardon, dear reader) my future 
fame, some one tapped me on the shoulder, and, 
looking up, I beheld M. Boyno. His eyes glit- 
tered with a wild triumphant light, his pale lips 
trembled, his whole face lit with an unnatural ex- 
pression of mingled passion and exultation. 

" BrocklebanKe,'' he exclaimed, " I am tired of 
my vile daubing; you asked me once to sit for vou 
—here lam." ■ 

I looked up in astonishment; and, bendina* 
down, he whispered in my ear: 

"E'eisdead." 

Then the fire passed from mis face phe examined 
ray drawing, criticised it in his ordinary cold 
voice, spoke of the weather indifferently, and re- 
turned to the subject of the sitting. 

"It remains with you, " he said ; " I am willing 
if you are still desn-ous of it. You have shown me 
many kindnesses, and I shall feel more comforta- 
ble if I can, in any way, repay you. Will you, or 
will you not, accept my offer ?" 

"/I will accept it gladly, gratefully— on one con- 
dition, M. Boyno." 

"Name it." 

" That the sitting be entirely a business matter 
between us." 

1 ' I understand you— you would pay me for mv 
time?" ■ J> 



" Otherwise I should be robbing you of the most 
valuable commodity men possess;" - 

He took an angry turn or two before my easel, 
and then said, "Well, why should I refuse? I 
am poor,. you know it, and I have done with pride 
and its fooleries long ago. It shall be as you 
wish." 

So that same week I began my picture. But I 
had by no means measured my herculean labor. 
It was not that M. Boyno was a bad sitter; on 
the contrary, he fell at ©nee into a pose, easy, 
dignified and characteristic, and remained like a 
statue. His face, too, was perfectly immobile and 
composed; but it was the most won toM face I 
had ever seen. Such an outward tranquillity and 
such a hidden passion seemed to bid you defiance 
from the very outset; and the glitter of those un- 
searchable gray eyes!— would pencil ever fix so 
subtle an expression on the canvas? It was like 
painting the deathlike stillness of a thunder-cloud 
before the lightning flash. 

I think he took an Interest in the picture; for he 
watched its progress from day to day, and sug- 
gested many points in which improvement might 
be made. And, strange to say, I found him to be 
an infallible authority as to his customary expres- 
sion, attitude, &c. He soon saw that I wished 
the portrait to be strongly individualized, and to 
this end he aided me considerably. Not the fall- 
ing of a hair, or the attitude oi a finger, escaped 
his notice, and I verily believe that, but for his 
help, I should never have made my picture what 
I did. 

Weeks passed, an d my task grew to a close. A 
touch or two of life and passion were only 
wanted to the lace, and then I felt that I could be 
satisfied- or as satisfied as I could hope to be, 
for who that loves his art ever feels his worship 
worthy? 

As I contemplated the picture before our last 
sitting, M. Boyno entered, loosing singularly 
rigid and self-occupied. 

"Your portrait is still imperfect," he said cold- 
ly; " I do not yet see myself there." 

"And I am not quite content. But I think a 
few touches wili do all that is necessary. A little 
more light in the eyes, a shade or two on the lips. 
etgasuffit." 

I then took up my brushes, and, keeping a 
steady look upon his countenance, said care- 
lessly, " But you need not trouble yourself to sit 
down, M. Boyno. 1 do not require a regular 
sitting." 

We then entered into conversation on various 
subjects, I waiting with brush in hand till some 
subject in discussion should ca'l up the fire to his 
eyes and the curl to his lips. We talked on poli- 
tics, art, books and travel, and at last I brought 
the dialogue to my all-absorbing dream— Rome. 
I spoke hopefully, joyfully of the future, as who 
does not at twenty-four? and I saw my compan- 
ion smile scornfully. 

"Ah! that's how we all talk in our youth, suc- 
cess and happiness— nothing else will satisfy us. 
We must all be great, prosperous and wealthy," 
he added, with bitterness ; "and what is the end 
of the chapter ? Some of us are made fools of by 
women, some by passion, some by pride of rank 
or talents; some are made knaves by poverty 
and some are made poor by crime— a pretty end- 
ing, truly— " 

"Stop, stop, M. Boyno, will you allow no good 
leaven in the lump of humanity? Will you not 
allow that there is* something §Md and piirifytno- 
in these aspirations of manhood ? and will you not 
surely hold that Italy and youth are blessed 
things!" 

"Italy and youth," he said, almost fiercely, 
"Italy and youth; to me they are cursed— cursed 
for evermore." 

He folded his arms aud drooped his head, whilst 
a terrible storm gf passionate thoughts scintillated 
in the depths or Tiis raised eyes. An inexpressi- 
ble hatred and' scorn worked nis trembling lips. 
Every feature kindled with intense inward agony, 
yet the power was there also— the hidden power 
of disdain, the mastery over pain. I felt that the 
moment was come for me, and, seizing the pal- 
lette, caught the expression so fearful and so tran- 
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sient which was all that was wanting to render 
my portrait |ifelike. ^ 

That morning I completed the picture. It was 
the most ambitious work I had ever yet under- 
taken; and, looking on it, I confess myself to 
have been more satisfied than I had ever felt .with 
any previous undertaking. The background was 
sombre. and weird, and the face was thrown into 
broad relief by a ray of flickered lamplight. 
Over the whole figure was a startling expression" 
of deathlike calm and hidden fever heat; the lips 
were pale, passionate and fierce; the eyes were 
intensely luminous; and there was a terrible en- 
ergy of seli-control in the contracted brow. For 
the first time in my life I felt the. reality of art. 
Looking on my picture, I felt how simple and yet 
how potent is truth, and what deep meaning and 
morality may be shadowed forth in the study of 
one human face. And is it not so in all art? — in 
poetry, music, sculpture ? Is it not the individual 
sorrow, or sin, or suffering portrayed that touches 
the heart and 'teaches it? Who ever wept over 
an epic, or melted at the sound of an overture ? 
Yet a simple ballad will moisten a strong man's 
eyes, and a plaintive melody will subdue the 
worldliest. So, in painting, will a single counte- 
nance teach the strength of virtue or the horrors 
of remorse. 

(I called my picture "Lara: a Study, " and 
awaited the 1st of May with some anxiety.) 



chapter v. 

As I entered the exhibition rooms a day or two 
after opening, I was gratified to find a knot of 
spectators around my picture, which, mirabile 
dictu, was well hung. One of these was a pleth- 
oric old gentleman, who had a most unaccounta- 
ble way of poking himself in everybody's Hght, 
and making all sorts of apostrophic remarks to 
supposed listeners- Another was an enthusiastic 
spectacled young lady, who raised her hands 
tragically, murmuring artistic expressions whilst 
she did so to an elderly and less enthusiastic lady 
hangidg ori her arm. 

"A murderer's portrait from head to foot!" 
cried the old gentleman; "I should say rather 
that of an assassin or a conspirator. That hand 
is out of drawing, I'll be bound. The eyes are 
splendid, sir? — ma'am, please notice those eyes." 

"Decidedly, too vivid in coloring," said the 
young lady ; "and the effect of shade is clumsily 
managed— but the pose is perfect and the flesh- 
tints marvellous. What .a wonderful, dreadful 
face— an impersonation of Byron's hero — " 

"Cain, ma'am, Cain," echoed the old gentle- 
man. 

Just then a man of foreign appearance ap- 
proached; he walked leisurely, and glanced 
around as he did so with the air of one who seeks 
something. Involuntarily I found my attention 
fixed- on mm, for there was that glitter in his eyes, 
that arch in his lips, which recalled the image of 
M. Boyno. 1 looked again. Was there really 
any likeness, or was I only dreaming ? Once — 
twice— a third time I gazed, and then I felt con- 
vinced. He was like — unmistakeably like— M. 
Boyno; the likeness was not confined to the eyes 
and mouth and brow, but the figure was of the 
same mould— long neck, high stature, drooping 
shoulders. No chance resemblance here — 

Good heavens! the man recognizes his own 
face in the picture. He folds his arms and stands 
before it for a few moments, and as he gazes the 
very expression portrayed in the picture is on his 
features. His lips curl, half with scorn and half 
with hatred, his eyes scintillate, as those of a 
crouching lion— his very attitude is that of M. 
Boyno's portrait. i; 

Coniound the man? I wish ho would go, I am 
of quiet habits , and hate mysteries, and the 
strange likeness between himself and, "Lara" 
made the bystanders, look on bewildered; others 
drew near, attracted by such astonished faces, 
and soon a crowd had collected. The stranger, 
however, seemed by no means aware of the inter- 
est he was exciting, and, after a sharp scrutiny of 



some moments, clenched his fist at the portrait, 
and, muttering to himself, turned away. 

An exclamation of surprise ran through the 
room, and every one looked in the direction 
whither he had gone; then the cluster broke up, 
and people talked in twos and threes of the 
strange circumstance they had just witnessed. 
One effect I was not displeased to observe— all 
turned at different intervals to my picture, and I 
felt from that moment that its success was deter- 
mined. When I returned home Miss Matilda 
opened the door for me with a very important face. 

"Oh! Mr. Arthur, what a time you have been 
gone. A gentleman has been waiting to see you 
for this last hour." .< 

. V:Is it Bryant, or Speldman?" 

"Neither, Mr. Arthur; it's a strange gentleman, 
he cannot speak English, and he would not give 
his name." 

"More mysteries — well, we'll see who it is," I 
said, and hurried past Miss Matilda to my sitting- 
room. 

The same man— of course it was te-^and, 
looking more like Lara than ever, as he stood on 
my hearthrug, his head slightly drooped, his 
brow knit, his whole attitude gloomy and contem- 
plative. 

"Mr. Arthur Brocklebanke," I said, bowing, 
" at your service, sir." 

He raised his head, slightly bent himself, and 
then scanned me inquisitively. 

"I beg pardon," he said in French, "for in- 
truding upon you, monsieur, but my errand is one 
that does away the necessity ot apology; the rea- 
son of my visit being private, as a gentleman, I 
feel assured you will not inquire into it. Will you 
be so good as to answer a question or two rela- 
tive to your picture in the Exhibition at Trafalgar 
Square." 

"Upon my word, sir, your request is a singular 
one— unprecedented I may say." 

He glowered upon me, and continued sharply— 

" You will not refuse me ?" 

"That must be determined by the nature of 
your questions." 

" Well, all I want to know of you amounts to 
this— where is the man whose portrait you have 
painted?" 

" And that knowledge, I am sorry to say, it is 
not in my power to give you." 

He jumped to his feet, white and trembling with 
rage. 

"Do you mean to say that you will tamper 
with me? But I will not be tampered with; if 
you refuse, law, justice, common justice, I say, 
shall force you to give up your hoarded secret." 

"Hist! monsieur," I said coolly, "remember 
that I am an Englishman, and that words will not 
frighten me." 

The lightning , passed from his eyes, and he 
seated himself, gazing on me with a mingled ex- 
pression of determination and anxiety. 

" Will you tell me or will you not?" he asked 
doggedly. 

" Will you tell me what motive you have in 
asking?" 

" That's impossible— the business is private." 

I paused for a moment in deep thought. One 
course was certainly clear to me — I had no right 
to give up M. Boyno's secret without his consent; 
yet^was he a criminal, then ought not justice to 
have .-.its way ? Aut I remembered: his words— 
"There is one man in the world I would never 
meet again; I have not injured a hair of his head, 
that I should fear him, but he has injured me and 
I hate him!" Ought I not, as a gentleman, to 
respect the faith placed in me ? 

" The, matter must end thus, monsieur," I an- 
swered at length; " under existing circumstances 
I cannot disclose to you the address of the gentle- 
man you seek; but, should I obtain his permis- 
sion to do so, if you will honor me with your 
card, I will let you know, and be most happy to 
oblige you." v 

" How long will it take you to get this knowl- 
edge?" 

I smiled, and looked Machiavelian. 

?' Pardon me if I decline to answer that ques- 



tion; but, give me your address, and I promise, 
on my word oi honor to write to you. " • ' 

He took a card from his pocket, and, scribbling 
on the back, handed it to me. 

"M. 'Leon Chojnacki, 

12 Percy Street, Pentonville." 

"I hope it will be soon, then," he said, moodi- 
ly, "I cannot stay in England long." 

Whilst he was speaking I heard the slow, steady 
footstep of M. Boyno ascend the stairs; at the 
landing-place, as if attracted by the voice, he 
stopped short and listened. 

" Oh ! never mind, " I interrupted desperately, 
and saying the first, thing that occurred to me in 
order to silence my companion, for I had no wish 
to see the two thunder clouds meet; "now will 
you take a cig-ar ?— there ara some good Havan- 
nas in that box at your elbow— do heip yourself— 
and, I believe I have got some Scotch ale, some- 
where — " 

"I have no objection to a cigar at at any time. 
You English seem deuced hard smokers — " 

The footsteps approached slowly, stealthily. 
The next moment I felt that he was outside the 
door— on the very threshold— his hand clasped 
the handle— Good heavens ! only a thin partition 
of! wood was between two men who hated each 
other to the death— who might meet at the next 
instant — and what might that meeting be? 

"And now for the Scotch ale— or, perhaps 
you will have a bit of supper with me," 1 rushed 
on, with a frantic attempt at friendliness; 
"bachelor quarters, you know, beefsteak and. 
salad, &c." 

"I'll have the ale, if I can get it, and, thank 
you; but for supper— bah! 'lis only young men 
like yourself who can eat. I r m never hungry. " 

The door-handle clicked. 

" Who's that?" said Chojnacki with a start. \ 

There was no answer; and, to my intense relief, 
I heard the footsteps retreat; then the front door 
below was opened, and shut with a slam, Some- 
body walked towards the square, and I breathed 
ireely. He was gone. 

My friendliness towards Chojnacki lessened im- 
mediately. 

" Did you speak, sir?" I asked. 

' « Somebody was at the door just now. " 

"Oh ! only the servant, I dare say. Come in, 
if you please." And I rose to open the door with 
the utmost nonchalance. 

In half an hour my strange visitor left me, and 
I sat for some time musing over the strange inci- 
dents of the day. I tried to account, m a thou- 
sand ways, for the mysterious relationship (if 
any) between these two men; and for the hidden 
links that kept them bound together, and yet so 
wide apart. What secret of hate or injury or pas- 
sion could thus divide them with a gulf so black, 
and yet no Lethe? Was there crime here, or 
merely the bitterness of some long rankled, evil 
passion ? Were they brothers ? A thousand con- 
jectures flashed across my mind, but not one could 
I decide upon as being plausible, and at last gave 
it up in despair. Then 1 went to M. Boyno's 
room, hoping to obtain from him some further 
clue to the mystery. 

Here, however, I was foiled, for he had not re- 
turned : and at three o'clock in the morning I was 
awakened by the voice of Miss Matilda crying in 
great distress outside my door. 

"Mr. Arthur! Mr. Arthur! do wake, please, 
for M. Boyno hasn't come back, and I'm so fright- 
ened, I don't know what to do." 

And day camo^ and night aud another day; 
and Miss Matilda wept and searched in vain. M. 
Boyno never returned. 

[To be continued.] 



. A blunt German being asked by an ancient 
Roman how he liked a famous picture of an old 
shepherd leaning on his crook: "Like it ! why if 
the original was alive I would not take him if yon 
would give him to me fbr a slave, " 



